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SHOCKING IT TO YOU 

Welcome to the first edition of SHOCK SUPPLEMENT, otherwise known as 
"The Creature Features Movie Guide Update." The purpose of this quarterly 
publication is to update my popular movie guide, which this year went into its 

third revised edition under the title "Revenge of the Creature Features Movie 
Guide." 

Three to four years lapse between editions, so it is my hope that this format 
will keep you informed and up to date during those long interims as to the latest 
in theatrical features, TV movies, videocassette originals, animated features 
and other outre offerings in the media of science-fiction, fantasy, horror, 
psychoshock and weird mystery. 

SHOCK SUPPLEMENT, in augmenting the leading encyclopedia in the field, 
is the only quarterly of its kind with such a broad coverage of cinefantastique. 
The reviews will be written in the same frothy, readable, informative style for 
which "The Creature Features Movie Guide" is now infamous. You will find 
items on new and old material as well as revisionist views of films reviewed 
before but now seen from a fresh perspective. All the material, whatever it 
covers, will be newly written, reflecting fresh views and facts. 

It is my hope to expand and improve this supplement in editions to come. 
So be sure to tell others about it if you feel it fills the proper need. The future 
of movie science-fiction and horror has never seemed greater with the advan¬ 
cement of special effects and an ever-growing number of video products. I 
hope to capture the excitement of that trend and share the joys of discovery 
with you. 

—John Stanley 



























































































































APPOINTMENT, THE (1981). Intriguing though 
problematic British supernatural film, about a 
businessman (Edward Woodward) having a com¬ 
munications problem with his daughter (Samantha 
Weyson), who behaves mysteriously, her actions never 
fully explained. Is she creating nightmares for Wood¬ 
ward, or taxing him with some adolescent witchcraft 
power? In the nightmare, Woodward’s car is attacked by 
dogs and he runs off a cliff. Slowly we see the dream 
(the appointment, or rendezvous with fate) begin to 
come true. There are other weird events involving a car 
mechanic. Writer-director Lindsey C. Vickers lets 
monotonous scenes run too long (scenes full of Trevor 
Jones’ music of doom) but the film finally pays off in what 
is one of the best photographed car crashes ever. In fact, 
that sequence is so well done, it is worth the tedium of 
the first hour. This Vickers can really direct action. For 
that we recommend this movie, which was shot in 
England and North Wales. Jane Merron, John Judd. 

APPOINTMENT WITH FEAR (1986). Above average 
videocassette movie distinguished not so much by its 
plot but by its eccentric characters. Michele Little is ex¬ 
tremely appealing and photogenic as an individualist 
who spends her time recording private conversations 
with her long-range microphone; Douglas Rowe is 
memorable as a bumbling but thorough homicide cop 
named Kowalski. They’re involved with a mental patient 
in a coma whose spirit leaves his body to attack and mur¬ 
der his wife. He must also kill his newborn baby because 
he is a tree spirit named Attis, King of the Woods, the 
God of Nature. The story by Gideon Davis and Bruce 
Meade unfolds in the style of a slasher flick (group of 
teenagers gathers in a house for a pre-graduation party) 
and has some really dumb, unnecessary stretches of 
dialogue. It’s the offbeat characters and the fluid, mobile 
camera of director Alan Smithee that makes it watch- 
able. It beats the hell out of most of the independent 
flicks being shot these days that become instant 
videocassette product. Kerry Remsen, Garrick Dowhen 
(as Attis), Deborah Voorhes, Danny Dayton. (VC) 

BEAKS THE MOVIE (1986). Also known as BIRDS 
OF PREY, this is virtually a remake of Hitchcock’s THE 
BIRDS, but it adds nothing new or provocative to the 
theme—just the same old pecking order when the bird 
population, rebelling against man’s pollution of the en¬ 
vironment, starts "beaking" everyone to death. Some of 
the attack sequences are well done and there’s oc¬ 
casional suspense, but writer-director-producer Rene 
Cardona Jr. is predictable at every turn, relying on all the 
cliches rather than anything original. Rather than rent 
this ripoff video, we suggest you pick up THE BIRDS 
again. BEAKS was filmed in and around Madrid, Spain, 
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and stars Christopher Atkins, Michelle Johnson, Sal¬ 
vador Pineda, Carol Connery. But the real stars are the 
birds and their handlers. (VC) 

BELIEVERS, THE (1987). A gripping, mature tale of 
black magic and voodoo set in the milieu of Manhattan, 
not unlike THE POSSESSION OF JOEL DELANEY. 
Police psychiatrist Martin Sheen is recovering from the 
death of his wife when he is asked to investigate a series 
of gruesome cult murders, the victims being small 
children. One is reminded of ROSEMARY’S BABY and 
THE OMEN as Sheen finds himself caught up in a con¬ 
spiracy that also involves members of his family and 
hard- boiled cop Robert Loggia. Director John 
Schlesinger never throws the story away to special ef¬ 
fects (when he could have, easily) and he maintains an 
intense sense of doom and foreboding. A subtexture 
deals with our powers of belief in the supernormal, belief 
in ourselves and others, so this is a thinking man’s hor¬ 
ror film but with enough gore and violence to hold a com¬ 
mercial audience too. Helen Shaver, Lee Richardson 
and Elizabeth Wilson lend solid support. (VC) 

BLIND DATE (1983). Intriguing, different 
psychothriller that unfolds in the style of a Dario Argen- 
to movie. The fascinating premise here is that Joseph 
Bottoms is blinded while fleeing a killer, and agrees to 
have Dr. Steiger (Keir Dullea) implant a special device 
in his brain that transmits computer-like images into his 
mind, thus allowing him to "see." Using the device 
strapped to his belt and wearing headphones, he sets 
out to find the killer in Athens, where this was 
photographed. How Bottoms sorts out the clues is com¬ 
pelling, and he carries the role well, proving he’s an over¬ 
looked actor who deserves better parts. (The closing 
credits promise his character will be back in a sequel, 
RUN, STUMBLE AND FALL.) The women are quite 
sexy in this story (the killer has a penchant for TV 
models) so it’s easy on the eyes. Unfortunately, Kirstie 
Alley’s role is never heavily integrated into the plot, and 
one wishes she were around more, because she’s one 
cool chick. James Daughton, Lana Clarkson, Gerald 
Kelly. Written-produced-directed by Nico Mastoranis, 
who no doubt digs all those Argento thrillers. 

BUCKET OF BLOOD (1959). This obscure American- 
International release (produced and directed by Roger 
Corman) has held up startlingly well, and falls into the 
black humor category of LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS 
without resorting to parody or burlesque. It’s about the 
beatnik generation, when pretentious poets wore berets 
and sat around in coffeehouses reciting their philosophi¬ 
cal drivel. Dick Miller plays Walter Paisley, a browbeaten 
bus boy at the Yellow Door coffeehouse who acciden- 
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tally kills a cat with a knife and decides to have it sculpted 
in bronze, calling it "Dead Cat." Admired for his artistic 
talents by his beatnik pals, Walter buys scarf, beret and 
riding crop and turns to murdering people (a nosy cop, 
a nude model) and becomes so admired by the intel¬ 
ligentsia that he’s given his own one-man show in a gal¬ 
lery. Charles Griffith’s hip, flip script is full of amusing 
asides, such as when a newsboy’s voice can be heard 
croaking, "Read all about the man cut in half! Police can 
find only part of the body I" The Paisley character was 
resurrected briefly in Corman’s 1985 science-fiction 
thriller, CHOPPING MALL. Barboura Morris, Anthony 
Carbone, Julian Burton, Ed Nelson, Bet Convy. 

CAREFREE (1938). Your basic Fred Astaire-Ginger 
Rogers musical comedy, but this time the delicious dan¬ 
ces and Irving Berlin songs showcase a wonderfully odd 
romance between a psychoanalyst (Astaire) and a rich 
society dame (Rogers) who thinks he’s a charlatan on 
her first visit to his office. So there’s a lot of 
misunderstood psychiatric talk and some post-hypnotic 
suggestions that allow Rogers to behave like a little 
girl—a character that will remind you she performed the 
very same kind of adolescent behavbr in Howard 
Hawks’ 1952 comedy, MONKEY BUSINESS. There are 
some classy dream-dance sequences and one ab¬ 
solutely delightful sequence in which Astaire talks to his 
alter ego in a mirror. These fantasy elements spoofing 
headshrinkers mix with the great score and the unfor¬ 
gettable hoofing in what is an Astaire-Rogers classic. 
This has been popping up lately on American Movie 
Classics, a cable channel. Directed by Mark Sandrich. 
Ralph Bellamy, Luella Gear, Jack Carson. 

CHOPPING MALL (1986). A combination of 
WESTWORLD, ALIENS and any movie about mal¬ 
functioning robots, this Julie Corman production is 
loaded with in-jokes and Roger Corman memorabilia, so 
some will find it fun. There is, for example, Mary 
Woronov and Paul Bartel appearing briefly as Mr. and 
Mrs. Bland from EATING RAOUL, there’s a store called 
"Roger’s Little Shop of Pets" and there’s Dick Miller as 
a janitor named Walter Paisley (a character he once 
played in Corman’s BUCKET OF BLOOD). Otherwise 
what you have here is your basic robots-run-amok, this 
time in the Park Plaza 2000 Shopping Center where 
eight teenagers are spending the night. Director Jim 
Wynorski cheapens the effect with a lot of unnecessary 
sex and nudity and his script (written with Steve Mitchell) 
is rarely surprising-same old cliches as the "killbots" 
mindlessly murder, concluding each graphically bloody 
homicide with "Have a nice day." The kids are well- 
armed (from Peckinpah’s Sporting Goods) but the bul¬ 
lets bounce off as they dodge killer zap rays, and they 
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must resort to more exotic weaponry. Finally it’s one girl 
vs the monster a la ALIEN. Totally derivative, and fur¬ 
ther indication of Corman's declining contributions to the 
world of low budget film making. Karrie Emerson, Kelly 
Maroney, Tony O’Dell, Barbara Crampton, Russell 
Todd, John Terlesky. (VC) 

COMING, THE (1980). Alan Landsburg-produced TV 
movie, written- produced-directed by Bert I. Gordon with 
none of the special effects one associates with that 
filmmaker. This is a witchcraft tale set in Salem, 1692, 
when a youngster named Ann Puttnam points an accus¬ 
ing finger at a particular family of innocents. Flash ahead 
to modern times, when a reincarnation of Ann turns up, 
plagued by bad dreams and the spectral image of the 
father of the family she once accused. There’s a good 
performance by Albert Salmi as the sheriff and Beverly 
Ross as a witch who walks the streets with her dog, but 
the story is predictable from the outset, with no real 
surprises. 

CRAWLING EYE, THE (1958) A good old-fashioned 
alien invader- monster movie with the hoary cliches and 
bad special effects of the 1950s. On the plus side is crisp 
black-and-white photography and a stark sense of doom 
when a strange cloud formation hovers around Mt. Trol- 
lenberg in the Alps, something in its interior ripping apart 
mountain climbers. Along comes United Nations inves¬ 
tigator Alan Brooks (Forrest Tucker), who is drawn into 
the mystery by a pair of sisters (Janet Munro and Jen¬ 
nifer Jayne) who have a mind-reading stage act. The 
"Eye Monster” is a tentacled blob (designed by Les 
Bowie) that’s pretty corny when the showdown finally ar¬ 
rives. Jimmy Sangster based his tense, stereotyped 
script on a BBC teleplay by Peter Key, *The Trollenberg 
Terror.” Great to curl up and watch, even if you do have 
to laugh at it occasionally. This has shown up recently 
on the USA cable network. Directed by Quentin 
Lawrence. Warren Mitchell, Laurence Payne. 

CREATURES OF THE RED PLANET. Alternate title 
for VAMPIRE MEN OF THE LOST PLANET. 

CREEPSHOWII (1987). Utterly inferior sequel to the 
1982 collaboration between writer Stephen King and 
director George Romero, copying the format of an old 
EC comic book with a character named The Creep (Tom 
Savini, the make-up artist) introducing three stories by 
King. (This time Romero only produced, with Michael 
Gornick directing). "Old Chief Wood’nhead* is a typical 
(and hence) predictable revenge yarn in which a general 
store wooden Indian in the dying town of Dead River 
comes alive after storeowners George Kennedy and 
Dorothy Lamour are shot down by a trio of rampaging 
killers. ”The Raft” is a touch better, depicting the plight 
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of four teenagers trapped on a lake where an oil-slick 
monster waits to take each of them to a gooey death. 
This is memorable only for some totally gratuitous sex 
scenes. Only with The Hitchhiker’ does the film really 
come to life, with Lois Chiles as an adultress who ac¬ 
cidentally runs over a man on the road, only to be pur¬ 
sued by his spirit, which keeps saying, Thanks for the 
ride, lady." The tales are interspersed with Saturday 
morning-style animated sequences, none of which con¬ 
tributes much to the framework, but which seems to be 
there as padding. Produced by Laurel Entertainment, 
this resembles slightly glorified episodes of Romero’s 
TV series, "Tales From the Darkside." (VC) 

CROSSROADS (1986). Americana Negro folk tale 
told from the black point of view, nostalgic in its music 
and languid in its mood. It’s the old story about a man 
selling his soul to the Devil for fame and fortune, only 
Old Scratch has been short-changing Blind Dog, a har¬ 
monica blues artist who’s fallen on hard times despite 
having sacrificed his soul years before. A youth nick¬ 
named Lightnin’ Boy tries to help the geezer, and con¬ 
fronts the Devil’s minion in a musical playoff, aided only 
by Blind Dog’s Louisiana voodoo charm. The characters 
are warm and poignant, the music right on, and director 
Walter Hill and writer John Fusco capture the grass roots 
essence of soul and gospel country in a nostalgic way. 
Ralph Macchio, Joe Seneca, Jami Gertz, Joe Morton, 
Robert Judd, Harry Carey Jr. Music by Ry Cooder. (VC) 

CURSE OF BIGFOOT (1972). Everything in this 
amateurish movie is cursed—from the accursed script 
to the cussed cast. This is one of the busiest looking 
horror movies ever made, with nary a thrill as a group of 
square-headed archeologist students representing a 
museum find an ancient Indian burial ground where 
cavemen once scratched gibberish on rocks. Nerdy 
professor Wyman and his dorky diggers uncover a stone 
slab beneath which rests a hairy monster caked with 
mud, kept alive by atmospheric conditions. This Petrified 
Bigfoot goes on one of the most unimaginative killing 
sprees in the history of the cinema, and sputters out with 
an anticlimactic nonclimax. The footage boks like out- 
takes from home movies and director Don Fields shoots 
everything in group shots, so none of the characters 
stands out. Object lesson in how not to make a cheap 
movie. William Simonsen, Robert Clymire, Ruth Ann 
Mannella. 

DEATH TRAIN, THE (1978). Slow-moving Australian 
TV movie but of interest because of its eccentric charac¬ 
ters and its supernatural ambiguities. After a man is ap¬ 
parently run over in his back yard by a train, his ankle 
bone protruding through his neck, an insurance inves- 
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tigator comes to the small town of Clemitis and begins 
uncovering a land development pbt that involves a local 
cement company owner. Whether a legendary "phan¬ 
tom train" exists or not remains a head-scratching 
mystery as Hugh Keays Bryne (an unlikely looking in¬ 
vestigator) probes for the answer. This film becomes ex¬ 
tremely strange when Bryne flees through the night in 
his underwear, pursued by a killer bulldozer. And just 
when you think the enigma has been explained logical¬ 
ly, the occult rears its lovely head again. Esoterb, to say 
the least, with Luis Bayonis’ script full of odd twists. 
Directed by Igor Auzins. Ingrid Mason, Max Meldrum, 
Ken Goodlet. (VC) 

EVIL DEAD 2 (1987). This is so stylishly, hysterically 
overdone by its cast and director that it takes on a uni¬ 
que life of its own and will probably stand out positively 
from other gore films in years to come. There’s some¬ 
thing out there" (a line from the film, believe it or not) ex¬ 
emplifies the tongue-in-cheek approach of director- 
writer Sam Raimi, who works with co-writer Scott 
Spiegel in keeping cbsetothe original story and setting. 
Once again we’re back at the bnely cabin in the woods 
where a copy of The Book of the Dead is responsible for 
albwing invisible demons to rove the forest, animating 
inanimate objects and possessing animate ones. Raimi 
is out to startle you—not with subtleties but with the most 
blatant visuals and tricks imaginable. A man chainsaw¬ 
ing off his own hand, a woman gulping an eyeball, tree 
roots and tendrils strangling humans, and demons cack¬ 
ling their evil are among the perverted delights. There’s 
a wonderful parody of the Rambo trailer in whbh hero 
Bruce Campbell arms himself for his battle with devils, 
concluding with one word: "Groovy." It’s impossibly 
wonderful, the overacting somehow finding its own ac¬ 
ceptability within the exaggeratedly gushing bbod 
(sometimes green, sometimes red), the flesh-destroying 
effects and wide-angle-lens shots that are, well, 
"groovy.” The feeling that Raimi and associates were 
having a helluva lot of fun comes across— something 
that George Romero might, since his recent THE DAY 
OF THE DAY was totally lacking in any fun or charm at 
all. We should all bok forward to seeing what Raimi can 
pull off next. Meanwhile, don’t miss this one... it’s well, 
... groovy, man, groovy. Denise Bixler, Kassie Wesley, 
Dan Hicks, Sarah Berry, Theodore Raimi, Richard 
Domeier. (VC) 

FLESH CREATURES OF THE RED PLANET. 
Another title for VAMPIRE MEN OF THE LOST 
PLANET. 

FLESH CREATURES, THE. Another title for VAM¬ 
PIRE MEN OF THE LOST PLANET. 
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FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE (1986). Simply awful, anti¬ 
quated tug-at-your- heart-strings movie of absolutely no 
significance, and one of the last efforts of the late great 
Ray Bolger. He portrays Simon, an angel from heaven 
who enjoys hotdogs, beer and meddling in the affairs of 
a basketball player (Kent McCord) with a Harlem 
Globetrotter-type team who suffers being a clown on the 
court even though he thinks he’s a champion player. The 
crux of the problem is that McCord is separated from his 
wife (who is now engaged to a foot doctor) and his son 
secretly wishes Dad could prove himself with a few hoop 
shots. Simon is an insufferable Heavenly Body who 
engages in idiotic conversations with another angel 
named Malcolm, drinks beer, eats hotdogs and looks to 
offcamera director Jerry Thorpe for some much-needed 
help. It's so obvious, what’s going to happen next, that 
this movie is like receiving a telegram that gives the plot 
in advance. The only interesting character in the whole 
picture is a dog named Holy Moses, and he doesn’t even 
get involved much in the plot. Harvey Jason, Susan 
Page, Joanna Pettet, Kenneth Mars, Bill Overton, Peter 
Isackson. 

FOREVER EVIL (1987). Videocassette original made 
in Houston and Coldspring, Texas, involving a demon 
baby with red-glowing eyes, an Elder God, Yog, 
banished to another universe where he is imprisoned on 
a quasar, and a humanoid monster whose identity is not 
revealed until the end. Cheaply shot, with amateur 
talent, this only comes to life with the appearance of a 
zombie-like creature that cannot be killed, and the ef¬ 
forts of our hero and heroine to do the monster in. Oh, 
there’s also some crap about a mythical dagger. J. C. 
Malaton’s make-up (for a company called Nightmares 
International) is the same old stuff you’ve seen before. 
With the dreary cast and story, this hardly comes recom¬ 
mended, but it you’re a masochist, go ahead and rent it. 
Roger Evans directed with no particular style in mind, 
sharing a producing credit with Horacio Fernandez. 
Story is credited to Freeman Williams, when H. P. 
Lovecraft should have been mentioned, since Yog was 
his creation to begin with. Charles Trotter, Howard 
Jacobson, Red Mitchell, Tracey Huffman, Bill F. Blair. 
(VC) 

GATE, THE (1987). This movie.typifies many of the 
things wrong with Hollywood horror movies nowadays: 
It establishes a situation without any expository back¬ 
ground, it relies almost entirely on special effects that 
make little if any sense, it delves not a bit into real people 
or genuine human reactions to stress. That didn't stop 
THE GATE from becoming a box office attraction, but 
its shortcomings, we feel, need pointing out. Stephen 
Dorff is a kid troubled by something in his backyard after 
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a tree is hit by lightning and removed. The hole in the 
ground becomes a passageway for little killer imps to 
come from another dimension and terrorize Dorff and 
the dorks he hangs out with. It ends up being five kids 
trapped in a house where energy manifests itself in 
various forms until the Big Monster a la Spielberg ar¬ 
rives. How Dorff defeats the beast is dorfy dumb. An in¬ 
articulate movie, full of glowing effects—but so what? 
Directed by Tibor Takacs with the mind of a child who 
only wants to see the spectacular lights without asking 
where they’re coming from. Louis Tripp, Christa Denton, 
Kelly Rowan, Ingrid Venninger. (VC) 

GIRLS SCHOOL SCREAMERS (1984). At the Trinity 
School for Girls, some exempliary students are singled 
out to spend a few days at the Wildwood Estate (an al¬ 
legedly haunted house) to take inventory of a treasure 
trove of antiques. As the title suggests, it’s a feeble 
premise and an obvious background for a group of gig¬ 
gling teen-agers to become the victims of a slasher- 
killer. There’s the usual knife, pitchfork, meat hook mur¬ 
ders, with a flimsy motive underlying the cause. This is 
duller than most of its genre, a surprising fact since it 
was made by Michael Herz and Lloyd Kaufman, that 
Troma Team duo that makes whacky, way-out fantasy 
and horror comedies. Writer-director John P. Finegan 
will have to begin again. Mollie O'Mara, Sharon Chris¬ 
topher, Mari Butler, Beth O’Malley, Karen Krevitz. 

GOTHIC (1987). What is this movie all about? It's 
about the night of June 16, 1816, when the poet Lord 
Byron played host at his Villa Dbdati to writer Percy 
Shelley, his future bride Mary Wollstonecraft, her half- 
sister Claire Clairmont and Percy’s physician, Dr. 
Polidori. Yes, but what is this movie about? Since the 
director is Ken Russell, that’s a harder question to 
answer, for it is another exercise in Russellian 
grotesqueries with a totally incoherent plotline. It was on 
this famous night that Mary Shelley conceived the ideas 
for her classic novel FRANKENSTEIN and Doc Polidori 
dreamed up THE VAMPYRE. Scripter Stephen Volk 
sees all these characters as haunted messes, taking 
drugs, indulging in an orgy, rushing through the 
mansion’s drafty corridors and behaving like characters 
out of a Shakespearean nightmare. Color it depraved, 
call it freako. Russell again explores the perverse, sadis¬ 
tic side of human behavior, finally having his characters 
wallow in actual mud after almost 90 minutes of figura¬ 
tive mire. Homosexuality, masochism, decadence—it’s 
all here in its hysterical glory, as only Russell can per¬ 
ceive it. Outrageous and outlandish ... so what else is 
new when it comes to Ken Russell? Leeches, maggots, 
demons and monsters. And it doesn't make one bit of 
sense . . . does it? Gabriel Byrne (as Byron), Julian 
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Sands (as Percy Shelley), Natasha Richardson (as 
Mary), Myriam Cyr (as Claire), Timothy Spall (as Dr. 
Polidori). (VC) 

HAPPY LAND, THE (1943). An unusually sentimental 
mixture of nostalgia and propaganda, at times cloying, 
at other times moving. The film was made at the height 
of World War II, when thousands of mothers and fathers 
were receiving telegrams from the War Department 
regretfully informing them they had lost a son or loved 
one. The setting is Santa Rosa, Calif., where druggist 
Don Ameche and wife Frances Dee lead an ordinary life¬ 
style until the day the telegram arrives. Devastated, his 
spirit scrapping bottom, Ameche slides into a decline.. 

. until the arrival of his tong-dead grandfather, played 
with a wisp of Americana gentleness (and a touch of cor¬ 
niness) by Harry Carey, who bolsters spirits by recall¬ 
ing, in flashbacks, the wonderful life Ameche’s son led 
before going away to war to make the ultimate sacrifice. 
The film isn’t all saochrine, presenting the son (Richard 
Crane) as a young man with many feelings and moods, 
and considered within the context of its time and place, 
it still evokes considerable emotion. Irving Pichel 
directed with a quiet sensitivity that pervades all the per¬ 
formances. Especially good in this adaptation of a novel 
by MacKinlay Kantor is Henry Morgan as a visiting sol¬ 
dier, with solid support from Ann Rutherford and Cara 
Williams. As an example of how America felt about the 
war, this grade A 20th Century-Fox production is 
definitely worth a viewing. Watch for it on the American 
Movie Classics cable channel. 

HELLRAISER (1987). Even Stephen King has 
proclaimed 34-year-old British writer Clive Barker The 
future of horror,'' and to prove it Barker has written and 
directed his first feature, believing that "good fantastique 
should be dangerous, leading us into dreams and night, 
giving us a map of unexplored territory.” HELLRAISER 
is certainly that, but its "charnel house" subject matter is 
also unpleasant, and Barker is in such a bloody rush to 
show us all the grotesqueries in the first half-hour, there 
is no way the film can shock you afterward. Still, it's a 
remarkably good job for a fledgling director and the story 
has its hair-raisers, too. Three demons called Cenobites 
escape from a small box in which they are trapped to 
create havoc in a house in England. A corpse is resur¬ 
rected in the film’s best sequence, then lures an old 
flame into a new love affair-beauty and the beast, but 
with none of the poetry of Jean Cocteau. Finally, this un¬ 
dercurrent of sexual perversity, coupled with a series of 
blunt hammer murders, gives Barker’s story a twist that 
many might find disgusting. There is a terrific monster 
guarding the corridor to Hell, and the Cenobites suggest 
a number of intriguing concepts about pleasure and 
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pain, which unfortunately the film doesn’t really ever 
both to flesh out. 

HERCULES II (THE ADVENTURES OF HERCULES) 
(1984). He’s back, that invincible Son of Zeus, and the 
gods can have him. Lou Ferrigno continues to grunt with 
macho gusto as he goes in search of the Seven thunder¬ 
bolts of Zeus, which have been stolen by "rebel gods." 
So Here the Jerc, on yet another odyssey, meets the 
warrior Goris, a Chewbacca-like beast, the Mire People 
in the Forbidden Valley, the Lair of Lakunt in the Land 
of the Little People, the Amazons of Sythia, and the 
Oracle of Death. Oh, we almost forgot to mention the 
Wasteland of Hisperia and Normacrill, the only sub¬ 
stance in the entire Universe that can face Antus the Fire 
Monster. Ferrigno delivers his usual Method Acting and 
the special effects team, as in the first HERCULES, con¬ 
tinues to live in the past as they bring to life the ancient 
gods and other "wonders of the world.” Written and 
directed by Lewis Coates. Milly Carlucci, Sonia Viviani, 
Carlotta Green, Laura Lenzi, Margi Newton. 

HORROR OF THE WEREWOLF (1975). Spanish- 
produced entry in the Paul Naschy-Werewolf series, 
high on production values but only mediocre on special 
effects. It’s a spirit of adventure that holds the viewer as 
an expedition embarks for the high mountains of Tibet 
in search of the Abominable Snowman. But at the Pass 
of the Demons of the Red Moon, Senor Naschy turns 
into a wolfman, and divides his time between attacking 
bloodthirsty bandits and searching for a magic plant with 
red flowers that, when mixed with the blood of a young 
maiden, will restore him to normal. It's all done in the Lon 
Chaney Jr.-Universal tradition with time lapse photog¬ 
raphy, a sympathetic Naschy, and a woman who wants 
to help him. Among the characters is a frightened guide 
called "Tiger,” a torture sadist named Vandessa and a 
bandit king, Saka Khan. Directed in snow country by M. 
I. Bonns. Grace Mills, Silvia Solar, Gil Vidal, Louis In- 
duni. 

HUMANOID WOMAN (1981). Russian film about Eart¬ 
hlings helping an alien (Helen Metelkine) whose planet 
is endangered by pollution and evil ruler. Mady 
Sementsov. 

INNERSPACE (1987). Shades of FANTASTIC 
VOYAGE with a few touches of THE INCREDIBLE 
SHRINKING MAN: Intrepid space astronaut Dennis 
Quaid is miniaturized and injected into the buttocks of a 
nerdish supermarket cashier (Martin Short), who is then 
chased by the hired killer of mad scientists Kevin Mc¬ 
Carthy and Fiona Lewis, in pursuit of the microchip that 
permits the shrinkage. This Steven Spielberg production 
is played entirely for comedy and while director Joe 
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Dante brings his usual style and in-jokes to the proceed¬ 
ings, it gets pretty silly at times and the film is way too 
long to sustain its light themes. Dennis Muren and Rob 
Bottin contributed to the special effects with their stand¬ 
ard competence. Despite the shortcomings we've nig¬ 
gled about, it’s still a solid entertainment and you 
shouldn’t miss it for its many bright, funny moments. Ver¬ 
non Wells, Robert Picardo, Harold Sylvester, Orson 
Bean, Henry Gibson, Dick Miller, Kenneth Tobey. (VC) 

INTRUDER, THE (1983). A man called The Stranger 
(Tony Fletcher) comes to the small Canadian town of 
Holoway (actually Brantford, Ontario) driving a trailer 
emblazoned with the sign: "Coming Soon." What is com¬ 
ing soon is an entertainer named Howard Turt, who 
proceeds one Saturday night to give everyone who at¬ 
tends his show a glowing aura that forces them to tell 
the truth. This parable is touched with pretentious sym¬ 
bolism and heavy-handed religious overtones that never 
quite make sense, and instead of coming to a resolution 
of some kind, the movie just plain fizzles out. Some¬ 
where in THE INTRUDER is an idea, but writer Norman 
Fox and director David F. Eustace never tap into it. 
Some of the characters are mildly interesting (a mayor 
who is faced with accepting bribes or playing it straight; 
a lecherous pastor; a young boy whose origins are 
couched in mysticism) and others are just plain dull. This 
Canadian film must be ranked a failure. Pita Oliver, 
Gerald Jordan, Jimmy Douglas, Trudy Weiss, Rocco 
Bellusci. 

JAR, THE (1984). For 90 minutes absolutely nothing 
happens in this super-low budget movie while an actor 
named Gary Wallace sits in front of the camera and 
looks either blank or frightened. Following an auto acci¬ 
dent (filmed so darkly one can barely discern what’s 
happening), Wallace comes into possession of a bottle 
containing a demon (its origins are never explained) that 
proceeds to drive him out of his mind with hallucinations. 
This attempt at surrealism and horror is a total waste of 
your time, and the few visuals (corpse rising out of tub 
of blood; slaughter of American troops in Vietnam) aren’t 
worth the time. A truly low-water mark for the video 
market. The closing credits are so tiny it was impossible 
to discern the name of the director. It’s probably just as 
well for him. We could, however, make out that George 
Bradley is the writer. Too bad the lettering wasn’t smaller 
for him. (VC) 

LAST DAYS OF MAN ON EARTH (1973). Robert 
Fuest, the Britisher who directed the Dr. Phibes films, 
certainly has a penchant for the bizarre. He "designed," 
wrote and directed this science-fiction tale of the future 
(based on Michael Moorcock’s THE FINAL 


PROGRAMME) in which the son of a renowned scien¬ 
tist seeks a microfilm that has the formula for creating a 
perfect synthetic human, a "New Messiah" who will set 
forth to begin a novel epoch on Earth. His adversary is 
the beautiful Miss Brunner (Jenny Runacre), a Death- 
Black Widow figure constantly luring characters to early 
demises. Though the story line is difficult to follow, the 
action is well staged with unusual comedic touches and 
the cast is excellent: Jon Finch (as Jerry Cornelius), 
Sterling Hayden, Hugh Griffith, Patrick Magee, Julie 
Ege, Harry Andrews, George Coulouris and Sarah 
Douglas. The ending is a gross joke, but fits with the 
film’s sardonic style. (VC) 

LAST KIDS ON EARTH, THE (1983). Two one-hour 
British TV films for children edited back to back. "Nut¬ 
case" is an out-and-out farce in which a group of bun¬ 
gling policemen search for a nuclear bomb planted by a 
gang of singing villains. Meanwhile, our young heroes 
are involved with a Time-Space Warp Control Machine 
that could save the city from destruction. Idiotic behavior 
prevails, and this is strictly for moppets. "Zero Hour" is 
a serious look at two runaway children who find them¬ 
selves in a deserted town, where a research station is 
about to blow up. Andrew Ashley, Jayne Collins. 

LIGHT YEARS (1987). A superb French animated fea¬ 
ture from Rene Laloux, the genius behind FANTASTIC 
PLANET, who again showcases his impression of the 
human experience through science-fiction. In this 
parable of good vs. evil, Laloux deals with the kingdom 
of Gandahar, an idyllic playground of the future where 
man and organic life live in peace. But then something 
begins turning men into stone, so Queen Ambisextra 
sends her handsome son, Sylvain, to investigate. Ac¬ 
companied by a beautiful, bare-breasted woman, 
Airelle, Sylvain is led into a world of chaos, meeting an 
army of killer robots called the Men of Metal, a race of 
mutants called the Deformed (who speak only in the past 
or future tense, afraid to refer to the "now" in which their 
deformities grow worse by the minute), a godlike brain 
called the Metamorphis, and a mystery that involves the 
time-space continuum. While some of its elements 
might sound like a sword-and-laser adventure, Laloux 
transcends the cliched to make this a thinking man’s ac¬ 
tion cartoon about the paradoxes of time, the misuse of 
power and science, the impersonalization of machines 
that can wipe us out, the poisoning of our atmosphere, 
and the danger of peace without vigilance. The film is 
being advertised as "adapted" by science-fiction master 
Isaac Asimov, but in reality he only dramatized the 
English version following a literal translation of the 
French. He did not work in tandem with Laloux, as the 
distributors of this film might want you to believe. 
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MASTERS OF THE UNIVERSE (1987). A live-action 
version of those animated TV fantasy adventures, "He- 
Man and the Masters of the Universe," in turn a success¬ 
ful line of children’s toys from Mattel. So what we basi¬ 
cally have are wind-up characters fighting a cosmic bat¬ 
tle for the peace of the Universe. (You expected some¬ 
thing less?) It’s an obvious clone of "Star Wars" and 
other fantasy-quest films yet it has a fast-paced life of its 
own, unfolding at a feverish pitch, and imaginative in its 
costume and set design. Especially imposing is Dolph 
Lundgren as He-Man—he’s some hunk as he pursues 
the "Cosmic Key," a device that holds the salvation of 
good over evil. In search of the key, and representing all 
that He-Man is not, is Frank Langella in the make-up of 
Skeletor, a kind of Darth Vader with a death face who is 
always intoning that he must have absolute power, and 
sends his ugly minions after He-Man and his three pals, 
Man-at War (Jon Cypher), his daughter Teela (Chelsea 
Field), and a dwarf-alien named Gwildor (Billy Barty in a 
lot of costume and make-up), who is really a comedy 
Yoda without the philosophy. Ultimately, MASTERS OF 
THE UNIVERSE suffers from David Odell’s stilted, 
campy dialogue, and the superficially glittering direction 
of Gary Goddard, and mock heroics of monumental 
proportion as He-Man takes on armies of laser-armed 
robots, deflecting their deathbeams with the edge of his 
sword. And Bill Conti’s music is a ripoff of STAR WARS 
and SUPERMAN, when that man is capable of his own 
original sound. It goes to show just how unoriginal Golan 
and Globus of Cannon can be. Meg Foster is Evil-Lyn, 
James Tolkan is the cop Lubic, and Courteney Cox and 
Robert Duncan McNeil portray hapless contemporary 
Earthlings who get caught up in the war when it shifts to 
Earth through a time-space continuum. (VC) 

MONSTER IN THE CLOSET (1986). Outright parody 
of the old- fashioned monster movies of the 1950s, when 
mankind was threatened with extinction or doom from 
an alien entity on a rampage. In this case it’s an extrater¬ 
restrial beast with a big gaping mouth that shambles 
through Chestnut Hills, Calif., murdering people in their 
closets, places from which the creature draws some un¬ 
explained energy. ("Destroy your closets," one of the 
characters pleads in a scene reminiscient of many 
Universal- International science-fiction thrillers of the Fif¬ 
ties.) Donald Grant as a nerdy newspaperman is aided 
by a strong cast for such utter nonsense: Claude Akins 
as the town sheriff who thinks the monster is a giant 
snake, Howard Duff as the priest who feels all beings 
are God’s children, Henry Gibson as a scientist who 
wants to study the thing rather than kill it, Donald Moffat 
as a crazy Army general, Jesse White as a cranky news 
editor, Stella Stevens as a woman named Crane who is 


taking a shower, Paul Walker as a boy genius nick¬ 
named The Professor, and Denise DuBarry as the 
heroine. It’s not as dumb as most Troma productions, 
with writer-director Bob Dahlin allowing the viewer to 
participate in the satire without always slamming him 
over the head with it. With the good production values 
(especially the San Francisco footage) one wishes 
those Troma people would take their films a little more 
seriously and turn out a better grade of product. (VC) 

MUTANT HUNT (1986). Made-for-video science-fic¬ 
tion/horror combination, with emphasis on hand-to-hand 
fighting and naturally depressed New York City loca¬ 
tions. Considering the limitations, writer-director Tim 
Kincaid does a creditable job with this tale of Delta VII 
cyborgs out of control after they’ve been given a drug 
called Euphoran which turns them into "psychosexual 
killers." Rick Gianasi is Matt Ryker, mercenary for hire 
who sets out with two pals (a stripper and a black mar¬ 
tial arts dude) to track the mindless zombie-like killers. 
There are some nice scenes of a cyborg pulling his fac4 
apart and a lot of drippy, gooey effects, all done in a less- 
than-sertous style. One character says it all with "Total 
carnage, uncontrolled fury, what else could you ask for?" 
At least Kincaid asks his cast to occasionally act indif¬ 
ferently to the mayhem, although the villainess Domina 
tends to chew up the sets. Mary Fahey, Ron Reynaldi, 
Tawnie Vrenon. (VC) 

NEAR DARK (1987). The Bonnie and Clyde of horror 
films, which shirks cliched Gothic trappings to take on 
the look of a rural gangster movie, photographed against 
a stark Americana landscape and peopled by a band of 
grubby killers who resemble migrant workers from the 
Depression. They’re really vampires and there’s nothing 
fastidious about these clod kickers from Texas. Director 
Kathryn Bigelow and her co-writer Eric (HITCHER) Red 
have created a disturbing, violent, often bloody story that 
many will find too bloody to watch. Genre buffs, 
however, will dig this modern Western in which Jenny 
Wright hooks young innocent Adrian Pasdar with a neck 
bite and he reluctantly joins the gang. It’s a parable of 
innocence exposed to evil, with Lance Henriksen and 
Bill Paxton as fascinatingly grotesque members of the 
grubby gang. Definitely offbeat and worth catching—the 
film, not vampirism. Jenette Goldstein, Tim Thomerson. 

NEON MANIACS (1985). "When the world is ruled by 
violence, and the soul of mankind fades, the children’s 
path shall be darkened by the shadows of the... Neon 
Maniacs." That prologue doesn’t make much sense, but 
neither does the plot for this exercise in wasted ideas 
and excessive gore effects you’ve seen before. The 
premise—that a gang of grotesque killer-monsters live 
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somewhere within a tower of the Golden Gate Bridge in 
San Francisco—is never adequately developed; instead 
we’re subjected to the same old teenagers who are dis¬ 
believed by adults and police when they tell of the slimy 
creatures they’ve seen slithering around Golden Gate 
Park, killing their buddies. Director Joseph Mangine 
manages some harrowing suspense (especially a 
runaway streetcar sequence) and the monsters are ugly 
enough, but nothing is done in terms of story. Just a lot 
of gooey mayhem as the Samurai, Bowman and 
Hangman monsters stalk their prey. And the gag of 
using squirt guns to knock off the baddies just doesn’t. 

.. wash? Donna Locke, Allan Hayes, Leilani Sarelle, Vic¬ 
tor Elliott Brandt. 

NEW GLADIATORS, THE (ROME 2072 A.D.) "Kill 
Bike" is the highest rated show on the World Broadcast¬ 
ing System, in which men fight it out on "machines of 
death." It’s the greatest in "pain, brutalitry and human 
cruelty." But along comes a new show, "Battle of the 
Damned," in which the best of the bikers are given old- 
fashioned gladiatorial weaponry, put on bikes and told 
to rip each other apart. It’s "live until the death." 
Meanwhile, there’s a scheme afoot involving corporate 
crooks, computers and a distant satellite to gain control 
of the world, and only the gladiators can stop the 
nefarious plot. Yes, gang, it’s one of those Italian futuris¬ 
tic action films, directed this time by Lucio Fulci, who nor¬ 
mally indulges in eye-gouging, zombies and half-eaten 
corpses. Here it's just glaring lights, zap guns, 
stormtroopers, exploding bikes and beheadings. Some 
of the action scenes involving bikes made up to 
resemble chariots are okay, but all the business with the 
gladiators fighting among themselves, trying to escape, 
etc., is pretty tedious going. You’ve been warned. Jared 
Martin, Fred Williamson, Howard Ross, Eleanor Gold, 
Cosimo Cinieri, Claudio Cassinelli. (VC) 

PINOCCHIO AND THE EMPEROR OF THE NIGHT 

(1987). A full-length animated feature from Filmation, an 
attempt to adapt the 1882 story by Carlo Collodi about 
a wooden puppet who comes to life and embarks on an 
odyssey of adventure in his search to become a real 
human being. The definitive version was done in 1940 
by Walt Disney... this is by far an inferior work slanted 
mainly for children and using a style of animation that 
will be of only moderate interest to adults. The storyline 
just never rises above the level of a Saturday morning 
cartoon series as Pinocchio, a glow worm named Gee 
Willikers, a singing marionette named Twinkle and 
Grumblebee (a member of the Royal Air Bugs) search 
for a music box and encounter the villainy of Scalaway 
and the Emperor of the Night. Despite the years of work 
that went into this under the supervision of Lou 


Scheimer, and the voice talents of James Earl Jones, 
Tom Bosley, Don Knotts, Lana Beeson, Ed Asner and 
Jonathan Harris, PINOCCHIO AND THE EMPEROR 
OF THE NIGHT never rises above mediocrity. 

POSSESSION UNTIL DEATH DO YOU PART(1987). 

Another despicable example of how movies demean 
womanhood and treat the female animal as nothing 
more than an object for male desire—and murder. John 
R. Johnston is a wide-eyed babbling idiot with a mother 
fixation who kills men and women indiscriminately, using 
blunt screwdrivers, stakes, shovels, axes and any other 
implement he can get his hands on, to make up for the 
tool he’s lacking, apparently. This is merely an excuse 
for a series of scenes of beautiful women taking baths 
and showers, dressing and undressing, and behaving 
like sex objects as they attend drunken orgies and male 
strip clubs. There isn’t an ounce of plot, characterization 
or thrills as Johnston, with his face painted like a wild In¬ 
dian, goes on his bloody spree, without any motivation 
beyond mom's recurring image. This Canadian fiasco 
saw only videocassette release, a deserving reward. 
Directed by Lyne J. Grantham without a single redeem¬ 
ing value. Melissa Martin, Cat Williams, Leanne Jaheny, 
Samra Wolfin. (VC) 

RAWHEAD REX (1984). On the surface this would ap¬ 
pear to be a standard monster-on-a-rampage movie, 
depicting a Devil Creature that rises from the ruins of a 
once-sacred fertility cult site and kills as often as pos¬ 
sible. However, the fact it’s set in Ireland and involves 
the church leads one to believe that screenwriter Clive 
Barker (he of THE BOOKS OF BLOOD) had more in 
mind. Indeed, the fact that the Irish Church is depicted 
as a haven for the blasphemous demon and his disciple 
(a vicar who has been transformed into a henchmen) 
leads one to think that the imaginative Barnes was 
saying something about the current religious war there, 
a godless conflict being fought in the name of God. 
There is, for example, a scene in which the demon 
urinates on his disciple in the church graveyard. Barker 
has disavowed this film, probably because the monster 
design by Coast to Coast Ltd. is less than exciting, and 
tends to pull down the otherwise imaginative writing. 
David Dukes portrays the American yanked into the ad¬ 
venture with his wife (Kelly Piper) and two children while 
hVs investigating "sacred sites” near Dublin. Many of 
the bbody murders are effective, and there are some 
good cat-and-mouse sequences to help build the ten¬ 
sion; one just wishes for a more realistic beast. Even so, 
RAWHEAD REX in some ways seems to be a more 
satisfying movie than Barker’s own HELLRAISER, with 
a richer variety of characters, a plethora of action and a 
bizarre climax set in a cemetery that is reminiscent of 
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the finale of THE KEEP. Niall Toibin, Ronin Wilmot, 
Hugh O’Conor, Cora Luinny. (VC) 

RETURN TO HORROR HIGH (1987). Because a 
series of unsolved murders occurred at Crippen High 
School in 1982, a film crew returns to the abandoned in¬ 
stitution to make a horror movie. This is not a sequel to 
HORROR HIGH of 1974, but rather another in a long 
series of belabored spoofs of FRIDAY THE 13TH, with 
a penchant for thinking that buckets of spattering blood 
is something to laugh about. The story is told within a 
flashback framework that never pays off, and the plot 
continually mixes reality with movie fantasy, which might 
have been amusing had it all fit together into a cohesive 
movie, which it doesn’t. It’s quite a mess, and one 
wonders why a talent like Vincent Edwards would 
demean himself to ptortray a biology professor who is 
dissected like one of his frogs. Alex Rocco has a few 
funny moments as a sleazy producer but otherwise this 
is a series of juvenile, unscary gore gags with a cast of 
mediocre characters, none of whom ever really makes 
much sense. Writer-director Bill Froehlich must have 
turned over the whole pile to his film editor and went fish¬ 
ing. An instant videocassette movie that should instant¬ 
ly disappear from video stores. George Clooney, Scott 
Jacoby, Pepper Martin, Panchito Gomez. (VC) 

ROCK ’N RULE (1985). Offbeat animated full-length 
feature set in a future society where only rats, cats and 
dogs have survived some horrible nuclear disaster. 
These mutants, who live in Ohmtown—a half-destroyed, 
half-neomodernistic city—are in awe of Mok, a super¬ 
rock star who is ugly as sin and in search of a code that 
will release a beast from another dimension and enable 
him to enslave animalkind. But he needs the singing 
voice of a young woman to activate the code, and the 
fight between hero and antagonist is over the girl. The 
soundtrack carries work by Cheap Trick, Debbie Harry, 
Lou Reed, Iggy Pop and Earth, Wind and Fire but the 
film has an unpleasant look to it, without any characters 
to identify with, and hence is really a disappointment. 
Directed by Clive A. Smith. 

RUNNING MAN, THE (1987). While this is a vehicle 
for the biceps and physique of Arnold Schwarzenegger, 
it is really Richard Dawson who steals the picture as 
Damon Killian, the host of a futuristic TV series called 
"The Running Man." The twist here is that in the year 
2017 Schwarzenegger is a political undesirable thrown 
into prison. Following his exciting escape, he grabs the 
attention of Killian, who wants Schwartzy for his series, 
a parody of game shows in which participants are pur¬ 
sued by assorted killers, and awarded grand prizes if 
they survive the "contest." All too soon Schwartzy is the 


guest of honor, and must fight Sub-Zero (Prof. Taru 
Tanaka), Buzzsaw (Gus Rethwisch), Dynamo (Erland 
Van Lidth), Captain Freedom (Jess Ventura) and 
Fireball (Jim Brown). It’s rough, tumble action, well 
staged by director Paul Michael Glaser, but contrived for 
its shocking deaths and the quippish lines Arnold tosses 
after his victims. ("He had to split," he says in reference 
to Buzzsaw, who’s just had a whirring blade shoved up 
his gonads). Schwartz promises Killian "I’ll be back" (a 
line from THE TERMINATOR) but their final showdown 
is anticlimactic after so many violent confrontations 
before it. Stephen E. de Souza’s script is based on the 
novel by Richard Bachman (actually Stephen King) and 
it never fully comes to grips in dealing with the pseudo¬ 
political backgrounds to make the action plausible or the 
characters sympathetic. Supporting cast is good (Maria 
Conchita Alonso, Yaphet Kotto, Mick Fleetwood) but ul¬ 
timately it’s Dawson you want to watch. (VC) 

SAMSON VS. THE VAMPIRE WOMEN (1961). This 
entry in the Mexican- produced series about a wrestling 
hero who fights the supernatural on the sidelines (known 
in his native land as Santo, the Silver Maskman) is a pot¬ 
boiler re-edited and dubbed for the U.S. market by 
producer J. Gordon Murray and director Manuel San 
Fernando. Although at best only programmers, these 
things from the Churubusco-Azteca studio often tried to 
resemble the old Universal horror movies in terms of 
their production values and music, and in that respect 
this has some good sets, beautiful women and an in¬ 
triguing visual design, if one ignores the wrestling se¬ 
quences which seem mundane in comparison. This 
depicts a "Mistress of the Night" who resurrects an army 
of women vampires and uses hypnosis to disguise how 
ugly they really are. A horror fan should see at least one 
of these just for flavor, and this is better than the majority 
in the series. Santo, Maria Duval, Lorena Velazquez, 
Jaime Fernandez, Augusto Benedico. The original 
Mexican director was Alfonso Corona Blake. Watch for 
it on Captain USA’s show on the USA cable network. 

SERPENT AND THE RAINBOW, THE (1988). Wade 
Davis is an anthropologist and world adventurer who in 
1982 ventured to Haiti in search of a legendary "zombie 
poison"—a toxic substance that could scientifically ex¬ 
plain the existence of zombies, or the walking dead, of 
the voodoo netherworld. He actually came back with an 
authentic sample of the formula and science discovered 
that a drug called tetrodotoxin might be the key to an ex¬ 
planation of "voodoo death." This is a film that borrows 
the concept rather liberally and turns Davis’ eerie quest 
into a supernatural horrortale loaded with hallucinations 
and special effects. Although this has little bearing on 
the reality that Davis encountered, it is still a good hor- 
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ror film, one of the best ever done on the theme of 
voodooism, and certainly it is the finest film that Wes 
Craven has directed yet. Craven, who made the film in 
Haiti under very dangerous conditions, was chosen for 
the assignment because of the box-office success of 
NIGHTMARE ON ELM STREET and its intermixing of 
dreams and reality—something this film does quite ef¬ 
fectively. As long as you understand this is all Hollywood 
interpretation, and not a literal rendering of Davis’ book, 
proceed to watch and enjoy THE SERPENT AND THE 
RAINBOW. It has great visual thrills, a creepy Haitian 
atmosphere and a superb drum-music soundtrack by 
Brad Fiedel that is authentic to the island’s culture. Bill 
Pullman, Cathy Tyson, Zakes Mokae, Paul Winfield. 
Produced by David Ladd (son of Alan Ladd) and Doug 
Claybourne. 

SHADOW PLAY (1986). Super-boring probe of the su¬ 
pernatural, too ethereal and literate to play well as a hor¬ 
ror film—it’s all talk and too little action when a playwright 
(Dee Wallace-Stone) suffering writer’s block hibernates 
on Ocra’s Island, her creative sessions interrupted by 
the spectre of a young man who died by falling from a 
lighthouse. Soon she is obsessed with him and his 
ideas, writing poetry in his style and going hysterical be¬ 
tween play rehearsals. Wallace-Stone and Cloris 
Leachman strive to make something of this well-in- 
tended portrait of obsession, but writer-director Susan 
Shabourne just doesn't have enough intriguing material 
to jolt the story from its comatose state. When one of the 
characters remarks, "There’s more life in the dead than 
the living around here,” you want to shout "You said it, 
Pal." Ron Kuhlman, Delia Salvi, Barry Laws. 

SHERLOCK HOLMES AND THE MASKS OF 
DEATH (1984). Stylish, faithful- to-Conan-Doyle British 
TV-movie, bringing Peter Cushing back as the Baker 
Street sleuth, with a rather sedate John Mills portraying 
Dr. Watson. It’s all comfortably familiar as two parallel 
mysteries unfold: the finding of several corpses with 
twisted, hideous expressions on their faces, and a 
mystery involving the Home Secretary. The setting is 
London 1913, just on the eve of World War I—an impor¬ 
tant clue to a diabolical plot involving British and Ger¬ 
man associations. This Tyburn production was written 
by N. J. Crisp (from a John Elder storyline) and was 
directed by that old Hammer standby, Roy Ward Baker. 
The cast is enhanced by Anton Diffring as German royal¬ 
ty, Ray Milland as the secretary and Anne Baxter in the 
classic role of Irene Adler. (VC) 

SILENT NIGHT, DEADLY NIGHT PART II (1986). 
Anyone who has seen SILENT NIGHT, DEADLY 
NIGHT, the pseudocontroversial slasher flick about the 


killer in a Santa Claus suit, will feel ripped off watching 
the first half of this sequel: Most of it consists of footage 
from the original as the killer’s brother, locked up in an 
insane asylum, tells his family history in flashbacks to a 
tape recorder-equipped headshrinker. Viewers will then 
feel ripped off as they watch the second half as the 
brother becomes infected with yuletide death and 
begins killing. There’s a reprehensible sequence in 
which he walks down a suburban street, indiscriminate¬ 
ly killing residents with a pistol, and other sickening 
crimes while clad as St. Nick, including an attack on a 
deformed nun. Director/editor Lee Harvey has suc¬ 
ceeded in making this film worse than its predecessor, 
negating any opportunity for his redemption. It’s one of 
the most mean-spirited slasher films ever made, and is 
deserving of no human being’s time. Eric Freeman, 
James L. Newman, Elizabeth Cayton, Jean Miller. (VC) 

SLAVE WOMEN FROM BEYOND INFINITY (1987). 
From the garbage pits of the universe comes this un¬ 
believably bad science-fiction remake of "The Most 
Dangerous Game," the classic Richard Connell short 
story that has been filmed many times. This is pander¬ 
ing at its worst by producer-director Ken Dixon when 
some shapely femmes land on a jungle planet where a 
hunter named Zed and his robot warriors torture them 
and use them for sport. The three gals run around in 
bikini bottoms and bras, dodging killer rayguns, zombies 
and "Phantazoid Warriors." "It’s a cold cosmos," 
remarks Zed at one point. It's going to be an even colder 
theater; this movie is destined for fast videocassette, 
and even then America may ignore it. One of the worst. 
Cindy Berl, Elizabeth Cayton, Don Scribner, Brinke 
Stevens, Carl Horner. (VC) 

SLEEP OF DEATH (1978). Slow-paced, rather ob¬ 
vious costume horror melodrama produced in Britain 
and Ireland and set in France, 1793, when a young 
nobleman (Per Oscarson) sets out for Paris, after his 
father dies, to learn about the world. Unfortunately, he 
meets up with a rather sinister gentleman (Patrick 
Magee) and some other unsavory characters before it 
becomes apparent he's mixed up with some vampires 
and a scheming bunch who will stop at nothing to put 
him into a death-like trance. Magee rather steals the 
movie with his slimy performance but producer-director 
Calvin Floyd (who cranked out the script with his wife 
Yvonne, basing the material on a Joseph Sheridan Le 
Fanu short story) just never builds the momentum to 
make this compelling enough. Marilu Tolo, Brenda 
Price, Curt Jurgens, Kay McLaren. 

SPACERAGE: BREAKOUT ON PRISON PLANET 

(1985). Bank robber Michael Pare, a cold-blooded killer, 
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is convicted and sentenced to imprisonment on Proxima 
Centauri 3, in New Botany Bay’s Penal Colony #5, in the 
22nd century. While that may sound like science-fiction, 
once Pare reaches the mining prison this becomes your 
basic action film, with Pare leading a major breakout. 
The factions race through the desert in Road Warrior- 
style dune buggies, blasting away at each other with or¬ 
dinary pistols and machine-guns in predictable fashion. 
Screenwriter Jim Lenahan attempts to inject some 
human elements into the mock heroics by focusing on 
"escaper hunter" John Laughlin, his gorgeous red¬ 
headed wife Lee Purcell, ex-LAPD cop Robert 
Farnsworth, and redneck planet governor William Win- 
dom. Farnsworth, a one-time stunt man turned actor, 
portrays the sagacious, laconic Western hero who 
straps on his six-guns at the finale, so it’s easy to com¬ 
pare this to the action Westerns Hollywood used to 
make so well. Despite its mindlessness, this film moves 
at a fast clip and has few dull moments. But science-fic¬ 
tion fans will find little to please them—-this is primarily 
for action buffs, with an out-of-place rock track. Directed 
by Conrad E. Palmisano. (VC) 

STEPFATHER, THE (1986). Above-average portrait 
of a serial killer, played well enough by Terry O’Quinn 
and compellingly written by Donald E. Westlake, who 
concocted this tale with the help of fellow mystery writer 
Brian Garfield and Carolyn Lefcourt. O’Quinn’s madman 
is a schizophrenic who needs to have the family struc¬ 
ture in his life, until the urge to massacre overtakes him. 
Then he moves on, setting up a new identity in a new 
town, seeking out a new fatherless family. The implica¬ 
tions are chilling and, fortunately, director Joseph Ruben 
never allows the unexpected twists to become too 
nihilistic—there’s always some hope that fate will inter¬ 
vene. The cast is a good one: Shelley Hack, Jill 
Schoelen, Charles Lanyer. (VC) 

STEPFORD CHILDREN, THE (1987). This TV-movie 
is the third go-around by Hollywood to work with material 
originating in Ira Levin’s fine novel, THE STEPFORD 
WIVES. (The second effort was a worthless 1980 TV- 
film, RETURN OF THE STEPFORD WIVES.) This Paul 
Pompian production fares a little better as Don Murray 
and Barbara Eden settle in the New England community 
that seems so conservative and peaceful, but which, as 
we all know by now, actually harbors a laboratory where 
human substitutes are created by crazy doctor Richard 
Anderson. Murray lived in the village 20 years ago and 
had a robot wife, so he knows what idyllic bliss a 
programmed perfect housewife can be. He wants to 
convert his two independent teen-agers to be the per¬ 
fect kids he’s always wanted but never had. Where the 
film falls short is in credulity: Murray’s behavior is 
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curious, to say the least, and never really dealt with, and 
all the husbands in town (members of the Men’s As¬ 
sociation) are so obviously evil, it’s hard to believe they 
could have gotten away with their obviously 
malprogrammed robots for so long. And Eden digging 
open a grave all by herself is laughable, even with the 
capable Alan J. Levi directing. And there’s an utterly 
ridiculous scene involving the half-alive robot-humans 
attacking the family car that doesn’t make a bit of sense, 
since they should have just been destroyed in a fire. 
James Coco appears in his final role as the school’s 
cooking teacher, but it’s a cameo at best. Bill Bleich 
adapted the material, but Ira Levin would never have ap¬ 
proved. Randall Batinok, Tammy Lauren, Debbie 
Barker, Dick Butkus. 

STOOGEMANIA (1985). A comedy-fantasy exploring 
the nutty behavior of Howard F. Howard (Josh Mostel), 
a complete idiot whose entire life so centers around The 
Three Stooges that he admits himself into Stooge Hill, 
a rehabilitation center for those suffering from hallucina¬ 
tions and zany behavior brought on my too much ex¬ 
posure to Moe, Larry and Curly. It’s a wonderful concept 
but one which is never very funny as presented by direc¬ 
tor Chuck Workman. By far the best footage is from the 
old Stooges shorts, some of which have been colorized 
for this misguided feature. But every time we see the 
masterful comedy trio, we are reminded of just how 
pathetically inadequate Mostel, Melanie Chartoff (as his 
goofy girlfriend), Sid Caesar (doing his neurotic 
Freudian doctor bit), and Josh Minor are. So bonk 
Workman over the head with a hammer, kick him in the 
butt, slap him on the cheek and proceed with the eye¬ 
gouging bit. (VC) 

SUPERSONIC MAN (1979). A humanoid alien cruis¬ 
ing through space in a capsule is awakened and told he 
has a mission to carry out on the endangered planet of 
Earth, where the mad would-be-dictator Dr. Goolick 
(Cameron Mitchell) plans to conquer mankind with the 
help of afire-breathing metal robot. So Supersonic Man, 
cape billowing in airless space, swoops toward the 
Green Planet to music that was inspired by SUPER¬ 
MAN—THE MOVIE. Once on Earth he confronts 
Goolick’s green-garbed minions, the robot and a comic- 
relief drunk with basset hound in a series of asinine, 
uninspired comic book adventures. Mitchell, despite the 
usual mad doctor dialogue, is surprisingly drab and non¬ 
threatening, as if he went to Spain to make this picture 
strictly for a tax write-off. The effects are only mediocre, 
and the storyline such that it seems too stupid for 
children and adults. Directed and co-written by J. Piquer 
Simon. Michael Coby, Diana Polakow, Richard 
Yesteran, Frank Brana. 
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THEIR BIG MOMENT (1934). A diverting enough su¬ 
pernatural comedy in which a klutchy magician’s assis¬ 
tant (Zasu Pitts) is roped into posing as a spiritualist to 
help defraud an hysterical widow of her fortune. It’s 
based on a creaky old Walter Hackett play so most of 
the action takes place in a stately drawing room, where 
Pitts and Slim Summerfield go for the laughs and stuffed 
shirts Ralph Morgan and Bruce Cabot look sinister and 
sneak about. There’s some odd business with poison in 
the final reel, and darned if Pitts doesn’t actually begin 
to have clairvoyant powers. Director James Cruze 
photographs K for the play it is. Max Steiner fans take 
note: He was musical director on this RKO release from 
producer Pandro S. Burman. Kay Johnson, Huntly Gor¬ 
don. 

TORMENT (1986). Made in San Francisco by direc- 
tors-writers Samson Aslanian and John Hopkins, this 
psychothriller puts aside the whodunit aspects of the 
genre to emphasize suspense and surprises without 
much concern for subtlety. A young woman engaged to 
a hard-working cop working on the case goes to stay 
with his neurotic mother, only to have the killer show up 
on the doorstep for some startling reasons. The con¬ 
trived story nevertheless holds one’s interest because 
of its twists and turns and the aberrant nature of the killer 
and the questionable behavior of the overwrought 
mother. It’s certainly an honorable debut for Aslaian and 
Hopkins, who sold this independent film to New World 
Pictures. Ultimately it’s the tension and hysteria that 
make the story work. Not a classic, but worth catching 
to see how bright new movie makers might be develop¬ 
ing their talents. Taylor Gilbert, William Witt, Eve Bren¬ 
ner. (VC) 

TOUCH OF SATAN, THE (1974). Dull, tedious 
romance between afriendly wanderer and a young witch 
living on a farm somewhere on the road to San Francis¬ 
co, spiced up by only a pitchfork poking and a hayhook 
homicide. Oh, there’s an ugly witch hanging around the 
house, but most of the time director Don Henderson 
focuses on the boring couple. The pace is so slow you 
can fast-forward your VCR through most of this and miss 
nothing. Robert Easton, a tall, gangling actor who usual¬ 
ly plays hayseeders and bumpkins, and teaches voice 
elocution and dialects on the side, appears as a mob 
leader. He must have been brought in to help with the 
New England accents. Emby Mellay, Lee Ambert, 
Michael Berg. This has been turning up on the USA net¬ 
work. 

TOWER, THE (1983). Above-average Canadian TV- 
movie, obviously inspired by Hal 2000, the rampaging 
computer unit in 2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. This ver¬ 


sion is set on contemporary Earth, in the Sandawn Build¬ 
ing, a monument in Ontario to computerized technology. 
Lola, the system that runs the building, becomes ob¬ 
sessed with "heat units" which "she" feels she needs to 
keep up power, unaware that these "heat units" are 
people. One night she begins to dematerialize late of¬ 
fice workers one by one. Among the characters are two 
intelligent office employees, an immature security 
guard, a guy with a gun, a girl in a bikini, and the boss’ 
wife, who knows her husband is messing around with a 
secretary. A subplot outside the building involves the 
computer designer meeting a black prostitute in a bar, 
but he’s barely integrated into the story. This is just com¬ 
pelling enough to hold your interest. Written and directed 
by James Makichuk. George West, Jackie Wray, Ray 
Paisley. 

UFORIA(1980). An eccentric but entertaining portrait 
of three free-spirited souls, with light fantasy touches to 
qualify it for this supplement. Texas drifter-grifter Fred 
Ward meets a supermarket check-out clerk (Cindy Wil¬ 
liams) who is neurotic as hell and they begin an uneasy 
romance. Meanwhile, there’s phony evangalist Harry 
Dean Stanton who has occasional flashes of healing, al¬ 
though he doesn’t know why. Williams’ belief in UFOs is 
twisted by Stanton (against Ward’s better wishes) into a 
new pseudoreligious cult. This is a compelling charac¬ 
ter study with a nice surprise ending, although you can 
probably see it coming. Richard Baskin, Dennis M. Hill. 
Written and directed by John Binder. 

UNSANE (1984). Nobody makes a psychothriller as 
well as Italy’s Dario Argento, and in this retitled version 
of TENEBRAE, writer-director Argento is at his best. 
Mystery novelist Anthony Franciosa turns up in Rome 
only to find himself immediately involved with a mad 
killer who has been enflamed by his writings. There’s 
bloody axe murder after axe murder, an excellent se¬ 
quence in which a Doberman pursues a hapless female 
victim and constant twists of plot, which the wary viewer 
will see beyond immediately. But it’s still fun to try and 
guess what Argento is going to throw at you next. John 
Saxon has a small role as Franciosa’s agent and the vic¬ 
tims include Eva Rubins, Carola Stagnaro and John 
Steiner (the latter as an interesting policeman who’s 
really into mystery fiction). UNSANE is inspired. (VC) 

VAMPIRE MEN OF THE LOST PLANET (1971). A 

muddled mess of a horror/science-fiction fiasco in which 
vampires from another planet are attacking Earthlings 
with such frequency that Dr. Rynning (John Carradine) 
sends rocket XB-13 to the faraway planet, where some 
dumb astronauts discover a prehistoric world of 
dinosaurs, squabbling cave people and Spectrum X, a 
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freaky frequency that makes the color red dangerous to 
have around, and which accounts for some scenes 
being tinted a reddish hue. This Al Adamson-directed 
olio has everything but the sinking kitsch. It’s only his¬ 
toric distinction is that director of photography was the 
now-famous William Zsigmond. Features footage from 
UNKNOWN ISLAND and ONE MILLION B.C. and there 
are persisting rumors that some of the footage was lifted 
from a Filipino horror flick. Robert Dix, Vicki Volante, 
Joey Benson, Bruce Powers, Jennifer Bishop. In video 
as HORROR OF THE BLOOD MONSTERS. 

VAMPIRES IN HAVANA (1986). Full-length horror- 
comedy cartoon from Cuba’s Juan Padron, creator of 
that popular hero of the people, Elpidio Valdes, the 
freedom fighter. This shirks Cuban politics and history 
to deal with Dr. Werner Amadeus von Dracula, who has 
concocted a secret formula so vampires can walk in sun¬ 
light without turning to dust. His nephew, Pepito, grows 
up to become a jazz trumpeter in Havana, while various 
factions (the European Vampire Group and La Capa 
Nostra) fight it out for the formula. This is rollicking, mad¬ 
cap-paced animation rendered in a crude but interest¬ 
ing style, with characters who resemble escapees from 
a Gahan Wilson nightmare. There’s too much going on 
sometimes but its bizarre imagery and eccentric ideas 
and broad buffoonery give it a compelling air. Those 
looking for political or anti-American sentiments will not 
find them here—Padron wants to entertain and he does 
it in a grand way. (VC) 

VIDEO DEAD, THE (1987). Uninspired videocassette 
original, another variation on NIGHT OF THE LIVING 
DEAD only this time the zombie monsters come out of 
a certain television set. Written, produced and directed 
by Robert Scott in and around the San Francisco area, 
this features the usual gore effects, zombie make-up 
and dumb plot that too often goes with the theme. The 
cast doesn’t help: Rocky Duvall, Roxana Augesen, 
Vickie Bastol, Sam David McClelland. (VC) 

WHIRLPOOL (1949). Slick 20th Century-Fox 
melodrama murder mystery with slight fantasy over¬ 
tones: Charlatan psychiatrist Jose Ferrer perfects the art 
of hypnotism to the point he can force kleptomaniac 
Gene Tierney to carry out his diabolical bidding. This 
sets her up as a suspect in a homicide he himself has 
committed, although he seems to have the perfect alibi: 
He’s in a hospital recovering from a gall bladder opera¬ 
tion. The scenes where Ferrer hypnotizes himself are of 
mild interest, but the story (based on a Guy Endore 
novel) is now dated and Otto Preminger’s direction is 
fairly routuine, capturing little of the film noir elements 
that the criminal aspects of the story lend themselves to. 


Worth seeing, thought, for the cast alone, supported by 
Richard Conte (as the never-doubting husband), Char¬ 
les Bickford (as the cynical but fair cop), and Eduard 
Franz (as the defense attorney). 

ZERO BOYS, THE (1986). Gang of youths well-known 
for surviving in the wilderness stops over in a deserted 
house in the forest only to become targets for a pair of 
drooling killers equipped with Bowie knife and crossbow. 
It’s never explained who the killers are, so it’s hard to 
generate much interest in the games of cat-and-mouse 
that writer-producer-director Nico Mastorakis attempts 
to play in this FRIDAY THE 13TH clone, since the main 
characters are without any interesting facets, and the 
murders are neither unique or exciting. Not even the 
three big-breasted girls accompanying the gang have 
much to show. One wonders why financial backers con¬ 
tinue to support half-baked, out-of-date ripoffs like this. 
Daniel Hirsch, Kelli Maroney, Tom Shell, Crystal Car- 
son, Joe Phelan. 

ZOMBIE NIGHTMARE (1987). Mediocre Canadian 
horror film, shot in Ste Anne de Vellevue, Canada, and 
released directly to videocassette once distributors saw 
there was no hope for theatrical exploitation. It goes to 
the trouble of setting up the character of a young boy 
who, after seeing his father knived to death by toughs 
while rescuing a young girl being raped, grows up to be 
a macho good guy who prevents two hoods from rob¬ 
bing a market. He is promptly run over by a carload of 
delinquents. Mother comes along and turns the corpse 
over to a local witch, Molly Mokembe, who proceeds to 
resurrect him from the dead. Now our hero (Jon-Mikl 
Thor) becomes a zombie killer with a baseball bat who 
goes after the gang of kids. The murders aren’t very ex¬ 
citing and the fights are very poorly staged by director 
Jack Bravman. Adam West has a small but pivotal role 
as a cynical policeman—why he took this unsavory part 
is a bigger mystery than any of the voodoo and mys¬ 
ticism underlying the witch’s mumbo jumbo. Music 
lovers may grove on the heavy rock track that features 
"Zombie Night" by Knighthawk and other renditions by 
Motorhead, Girlschool, Thor, Deathmask, Fist, Virgin 
Steel and Battalion. Tia Carrere, Manuska Rigaud, 
Frank Dietz, Linda Singer. (VC) 


The (VC) that appears at the end of some 
paragraphs indicates that film is now avail¬ 
able in videocassette, and probably can be 
found at your favorite shop. 
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